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May this Kashmir Series of Texts and 
Studies delight the hearts of the cul¬ 
tured, which is being brought out by 
the Research Department of Kashmir 
far renowned for wisdom and the wise, 
under the regal orders of His present 
Highness Maharaja Sri Pratap Singli 
Sahib Bahadur! 
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PflBLISHF.ri WORKS . 

1 . Sivashtra Vimarsini—It is the oldest 
book now extant on the Idealistic Monism 
or “ADVAITA SAIVAGAMA” of Kashmir. It 
consists of 77 Sfttras or aphorisms divided into 
three sections. As the realisation of the unity 
between the Jiva and Paramasiva forms the 
subject-matter of the book, the three sections 
or Unmeshas are designated as Sambhavopaya, 
Saktopaya and Anavopava. The contents of the 
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first section are;— Definition of the Atman- 
explanation and definition of the twofold 
“V ^ava-mala as bondage; explanation and 
oetinition of the two impurities, Mayiya and 
Jvarina, as bondage; reasons adduced for consi¬ 
dering the impurities as bondages; the state¬ 
ment of the Sambhava form of inspiration 
as a means to the deletion of the bondage 
in the threefold Mal^fa rational demonstra¬ 
tion of the entire Absence of Bheda or duality 
o\en on the termination of meditation owin" 
to long practice^identity between the state 
ot meditation and that subsequent to it; the 
wakeful state? |he sleeping state; the state 
of sound sleep;' Maya as identical with the 
state of sound sleep; triplication in the wakeful 
and other states from the standpoint either 
? a ^ men 1 0r ^ ie Yogis or adepts; assumption 
by the adept or Yogi, who has actually 
lealised his own and therefore true self, of 
the title of Yiresa in token of his bemo¬ 
an unaffected experiencer in the above 
three states; all others not so qualified come 
under the category of Pasu; stages of the 
Maha-yogi as an expression of his attain¬ 
ment to the lofty height; desire of an Arudha, 
or the one who has attained the highest stage 
in the spiritual advancement, is at one with 
upreme Sakti; appearance of the universe 
as ins own manifestation, to the Yogi on 
ie acquisition of absolute freedom; realising 
a o jec s of knowledge as essentially iden¬ 
tical with the supreme consciousness on the 
complete cognisance of Paramasiva; Yogi as 
lati or the^ lord with reference to another 
means; logi s spiritual knowledge; felicity of 
Sanmdhi or divine meditation; such a felicity 
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serving as a means to the happiness of the 
world; description of the Vibhuti Yoga or 
the meditation wherewith the superhuman 
glories are brought into being; description 
of powers attendant upon Samadhi or medita¬ 
tion; the power of the Supreme Lord; efficacy 
of the mantras. 


Ilnd Section or Saktopaya:—• 


Definition of the essence of mantras; 
the requisite of success in practising a mantra; 
definition of the efficacy of mantras; defi¬ 
nition and delusiveness of the Asuddhavidya 
or impure knowledge; the efficacy of mantra 
and mudra in connection with Ivhechari 
mudra; means to the attainment of power; 
fruit of propitiating a spiritual teacher; 
Yogi’s sacrificial offering; Yogi’s food; full 
vision of the objectivity based on duality; 
impossibility of escaping the full vision of 
objectivity ’ based on duality for one who 
has not acquired pure knowledge. 

Illrd Section or Anavopaya:— 


Definition of Ami or the average 
individual self; definition of the bondage of 
Ann; definition of Maya or delusion; Anavo- 
ptiva as a means to the eradication of Maya; 
the auxiliaries of the Anavopaya: instrumen¬ 
tality in the acquisition of the power to 
enjoy Tattvas; acquisition of the knowledge, 
inborn as it were, by the intelligent; uni¬ 
verse appearing as a ray of the far-beaming 
light of Yogi w'ho is already on the pure 
path; the self as a dancer, the inner body 


ns a stage; senses as audience; means to the 
actual grasping of Reality; result of realising 
Reality; knowledge of Reality equally 
possible in the case of other beings; need¬ 
fulness of meditation on Reality even after 
its realisation, subserviency of the Sdkta 
stage to the Sambhava; ability, to create all 
wordlv things, of one who has attained the 
state of Svatantra or the self-dependent; the 
dawning of the idea of self-dependency 
accompanied by the stoppage of rebirth; 
possibility of astraving through inadvertence 
even for the one who has thoroughly realised 
the True Self; necessity of being on the 
alert not to lose sight of this; means to 
the absorption into the fourth state of the 
three preceding states; Yogi’s mind change¬ 
less even on the expiration of meditation; 
susceptibility to Vyutthana of the man not 
always accustomed to meditation; revival of 
the fourth state practicable by the habitual 
saturation of tbe third stage; similarity in 
form with Siva; religious observance of the 
Yo^i; Yogi’s Japa or muttering of incanta¬ 
tions; his charity; such a \ogi a Daisika, 
i. e., a universally acknowledged Saiva Teacher-, 
universe as an unfoldinent of his powers; 
maintenance and destruction also similarly 
viewed; non-deviation from the reality; consi¬ 
deration of pleasure and pain as alien; con¬ 
comitant of immunity from pleasure-pain; 
mental darkness leading to limitation; the 
limited self gets endued with the power of 
producing things at option on the unveiling 
of his real nature; accounting for such a 
power; keeping alive the fourth state as a 
stimulus to the awakening of the True Self; 
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enlivening the fourth state needful even when 
the Atma is drawn outwards; cycle of birth 
and death inevitable in absence of the reali¬ 
sation of the fourth state-, through the perfect 
understanding of the real nature outgoing 
desire ceases and the true happiness is 
experienced as centred in the self only; oneness 
with Siva attainable on the complete forget¬ 
fulness of the idea of limited self and the 


reasons why the body does not dissolve; 
though possessed of the human body such a 
Yogi is beyond the world; priceless reward 
of this highest Yogi. 


Kshemaritja, the commentator on the 
Sivasfltras, while discussing their origin, says 
in his commentary that they were revealed 
to sage Vasugupta by Paramasiva in a dream 
when the former was ardently eager to 
continue the thread of secret doctrines, the 
mind of the majority being imbibed with the 
dualistic philosophy. The purpose which the 
commentator has set forth is the refutation 
of the arguments advanced by the dualists, 

i. e., by the supporters of the non-identity 
between the Jiva and Paramasiva. 


2. Kasmir Saivaism.—A brief introduc¬ 
tion to the history, literature and doctrines 
of the Advaita Saiva Philosophy of Kasmir, 
specifically called the Trika system. 

3. Pratyabhijmt Hridaya.—It is a synop¬ 
sis in the Sfttra form by Kshemaraja, the 
worthy and famous disciple of Sri Abhina- 
vagupta, of the principal teachings of the 
Saiva School as discussed in the Isvara-pra- 
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tvabhijna by Utpaladeva. An impartial study 
of the book side by side with the Isvara- 
pratyabhijua will convince the reader that 
it justly deserves the title “Pratyabhijna 
IIl'idaya”. It is commented on by the author 
himself and designed to suit the average 
understanding of the masses. 

Liberal translation of the Sutras:— 

1 . Consciousness when divested of all 
restrictions is itself a means to the attain" 
ment of all powers. (Paramasiva) draws (the 
picture of) the universe on His own back-gi’ound 
of His own accord and free will. The" uni¬ 
verse (is) multiform on account of the mani- 
ness constituted by the perceiver and the 
perceived which are quite compatible with 
each other. The universe as limited is 
mirrored in the perceiver—limited consciousness. 
The mind (Chitta) is no other than the 
consciousness as a little degraded from her 
own position and as limiting the perceived. 
The limited experiencer ( mWrrar ) is in essence 
identifiable with the mind. He, the same 
Paramasiva, appears as one, as twofold, as 
threefold, as fourfold, as sevenfold and as 
fivefold. Different dogmas of all the different 
Schools of philosophy are His stages. When 
the powers of Paramasiva get contracted He 
is wrapped up with impurities and passes 
through various births. Even in such a state 
He is capable of doing the five acts. They 
(are manifest from) the bringing into being 
of a thing, attachment therewith, thinking 
thereover, the storing of impressions and 
complete absorption thereof. One lacking in 
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this knowledge undergoes various births under 
the delusion of one’s own powers. Bv virtue 
of this knowledge the mind, being drawn 
inwards, becomes one with Chiti or supreme 
consciousness on attaining to the Chetana 
stage. The fire of consciousness, though screened 
on the stage of degradation, partly burns up 
the fuel of the knowable. On the acquisi¬ 
tion of power the Jlva assimilates to himself 
the whole universe. Indelibility of the im¬ 
pression of oneness with supreme conscious¬ 
ness of Paramasiva is liberation in life on 
the attainment of supreme bliss although 
body and others are perceived as such. 
Prom the evolution of the middle (i. e., 

supreme consciousness) supreme bliss accrues. 
Means hereto are stoppage of ideas, limita¬ 
tion and expansion of the power, cessation 
of breath, deep meditation on the first and 
the last stages etc. etc. Unending Samadhi is 
attained by frequent meditation on the unity 
with Paramasiva even in the Vyutthana 
state wherein the impression of Samadhi is 
lingering on. Then and not before is the 
attainment possible of the lordship over 
one’s own Samvid Devi whose function is to 
create and dissolve the universe on the ins¬ 
piration of the supreme egoity forming the 
very vitality of all the mantras and the 
essence of light and bliss. 

For acquiring the knowledge of the 
Saiva literature in a nutshell its study is 
recommended to all earnest readers. It serves the 
same purpose in this field as the Vedantashra 
does in that of the Vedanta philosophy. 
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4. Hindu Realism.—It is an excellent 
introduction to the metaphysics of Nyaya- 
Vaheshika system of philosophy. It" has 
removed most of the misunderstandings regard¬ 
ing the connotation of several technical 

terms in the system. 

* 

5. Spandakhrikas with the Vivriti of 
Ramakantliacharya.—These Karikas, as pub¬ 
lished now and as known hithertofore in 
manuscripts, are attributed by Kshemaraja to 
the sage Vasugupta. The teachings embodied 
in them are primarily based on the Sivasutras 
and were first taught to Bhatta Sri Ivallata 
and other contemporaries. But Bhaskara, son 
of Div&kara, author of Sivasutra Varttika 
who expressly states therein that he has 
interpreted Sivasutras in the light of his 
hereditary knowledge, regards Bhatta Sri 
Ivallata as the author of the Spandasfitras 
(most probably .Karikas) giving an explicit 
and at the same time adequate explanation 
of the first three chapters of the Sivasutras. 
He further remarks that the last chapter of 
the Sivasfttras was separately commented 
upon by Sri Kallata and the commentary 
bore the name of “ Tattvartlia-chintarnani 
I’rom the list of the spiritual teachers inter¬ 
vening between "Vasugupta and Sri Kaliata 
Bhatta, Bhaskara’s teacher, it can be sat'elv 
concluded that Bhdskara is older than 
Abhinavagupta and Kshemaraja. Therefore 
hi3 view about the authorship of the work 
is more acceptable than that of Kshemaraja. 
The former has got supporters in sticking to 
this view such as Kamakantha and Utpala 
Bhatta. Ramakantha at the beginning of his 
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Vivriti on the Spandakarikas observes as 
follows. The fundamental principles of the 
Spanda System of philosophy were first 
taught through the medium of Sivasdtras 
by some person presumably by Vasugupta 
and then explained by others, viz., Bhatta 
Sri Kallata and other contemporaries. Utpala 
Bhatta, author of Spanda Pradipika, should 
not be confounded with the author of the 
Pratvabhijna, whom the former quotes in the 
body of his own work ‘'Spanda Parad'ipika”. 
While advocating the view of Bhaskara, he 
says that Bhatta Kallata epitomised the 
teachings, as imparted by Vasugupta, in 
Spandakarikas so that they might be more 
easily understood by his pupils. Thus all 
the three older writers on the Saiva Philo¬ 
sophy stick to the same belief that these 
fifty Karikhs are a summary explanation of 
the Sivasdtras by Bhatta Sri Kallata. 

It may not be out of place to add here 
that the similarity between the divisions of the 
Sivasbtras in Varttika, as they were known 
some centuries prior to Abhinavagupta and his 
disciple, and the titles of the chapters of the. 
Spanda-khrikas help us a great way in con¬ 
jecturing that the Sivasutras, as extant uow, are 
known to us not in their entirety. Besides this, 
there are several other Sivasutras quoted in 
Spandn-sandoha. Some among many are given 
below: — 
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It is surprising to note that Kshema- 
raja, while referring to the Tattvartha-chin- 
tamani, is utterly silent on this point, viz., 
the existence of the last portion of the 
Sivastitras as separately dealt with in the 
aforesaid book (Tattvartha-chintamani). 

The four sections into which the book 
in question is divided respectively deal with 

(1) the justification of the transcendentalism; 

(2) transcendental qualities of God; (3) the 
logicaluess of the identity between God and 
the powers whose manifestation is the uni¬ 
verse; and (4) the actual experiencing of 
the Abheda or non-separation. 

6 . Sivastitra Varttika by Bhat.ta Bhas- 
karacharya consisting of 300 verses in 
Anushtub metre, is divided into three chapters 
called Prakasas. It is a metrical explanation 
of the Sivastitras and is much older than 
the Vimarsinl. Bhatta Bhaskara is the 5th 
teacher of the Sivasti.tras (after Sri Kallata) 
to whom the Sivastitras with their secret 
import were taught by Vasugupta. It may 
not be far from truth to conclude hence 
that Bhatta Bhaskara might have lived about 
a century later than Kallata, viz., either 
towards the end of the 9th century or 
towards the beginning of the 10th. The 
1 st. chapter discusses the nature of the light 
of the Supreme Being in general; the 2nd 
Sahajavidyodava, i. e., spontaneous flow of 
intuition; and the 3rd Vibhutispanda, i. e., 
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tli8 expansion of powers. Besides many 
variations in the readings of the Sutras, 
this difference is quite clear to note between 
the Si vasutra Varttika and the Sivasutra 
^ imarsini. The former gives the following 
Sutra in addition to those given in the 

latter: — 

6. (b) Sivasutra Vritti.—It is a brief 

elucidation of the Sivasutras. It does not 
enter into the philosophical allusions with 
which the ^ Vimarsini is bristling. Nothing 
can be said definitely about its authorship. 
Bv the close similarity in wording and the 
ideas expressed we can guess both ways, 
h e., either this is an abridgment of the 

Vimarsini or the latter is an improvement 
upon the former. To ascertain the age of 

the book it will suffice to say that as the 

author is one with Ivshemaraja in naming 
the divisions of the book and not either 
with Varttikakdra or with the author of 
A ivriti on the Spandakarikas, it is posterior 
to the V arttika and the Spanda Vivriti. 

7. Spandakarikas by Bhatta Sri Ivallata ' 
with the author's own Vritti arranged into 
three Nihshyandas.—It is a terse commentarv 
on the Karik&s by Bhatta Sri Kallatk 
according to the colophon which runs as under:- 

At the end of the Karikas it is found 
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mentioned “Bhatta Sri Kallata is the first 
expounder of the Spanda Sastra etc.” By 
the comparison of the text of this book 
with that of the Karikas with Ramakantha’s 
Vivriti it seems to be an interpolation. 


S. Paramarthasara with the comment¬ 
ary of Yogarkja who at the eod of his 
commentary declares himself to have been 
a disciple of Ivshemaraja. It is written bv 
Abhinavagupta on the model of Paramartha¬ 
sara otherwise known as Adhara Karikas by 
Seshanaga. The latter book seems to have 
been much in vogue not only in the time 
of Abhinavagupta himself but also in that 
of Utpala. son of Trivikrama Bhatta. Utpala’s 
reference to Paramarthasara under the same 
name and not under that of the Adhara 
Karikas, as Abhinavagupta does, should not 
be taken to mean that Abhinavagupta did 
not know the book by the name of Para- 
mart hasara. Prom this flimsv evidence to 
consider the priority of Utpala to Abhina- 
vagupta is what a considerate fellow will 
never dream of doing. 


Similarity is so close between the two 
hooks that one is apt to think that, as regards 
language and ideas, the Paramarthasara of 
Abhinavagupta is the Adhdra K&rikas in the 
Saivaistic colouring. It does occupy as 
important a position in the Saiva Philosophy 
as the \ edikntas&ra does in the Vedanta. 
Herein the author has very beautifully, very 
fittingly and very lucidly described the 36 
Tattvas or the Principles of the Saiva Philo¬ 
sophy from Siva to the grossest element earth. 


_ fusicalness and the sweet flow of Awas 
and the happy illustrations, culled from here 
and there to suit what he had to teach, 
tivill entitle him to rank high among the 

philosophic writers of the ~East. Students 
of Philosophy, if ever liking to study 

Philosophy of Kashmir, ttre advised to 

begin with this to avoid a lot of trouble 

arising from the ignorance of the technicali¬ 
ties and details. 


9. Lai la ^ fik or Lallesvari Vaki'ani.— 
Side by side with the works of Saivism in 
Sanskrit, a different class of literature, 
different in form but similar in substance 
to the Saiva literature, seems to have sprung 
up in the medieval ages, i. e., from the 
12th century onwards down to the present 
time. This period, no doubt, marks the 
decline of the genuine Sanskrit scholarship 
as regards the Saiva branch of Sanskrit 
X bilosophical Kiterature. A few relics of 
this class are now extant and some of them 
have been edited and brought to light by 
this x)epartment. Nobody yet seems to have 
studied these relics from the Philological point 
of view although they are, as it were, a 
treasure-house of valuable information regard¬ 
ing the science of languages in general. 
The language of these is beyond any doubt 
an older form of the Kashmiri dialect. 
Textual matter of MahunayaprakAsa, ChhummA- 
sam nrndfiya, LallavAk, if transliterated right- 
Jy, av ill pronounce, with a few variations 
here and there, like the Kashmiri of 
to-day. A short history of the origin and 
development of the Kashmiri dialect on 
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philological basis will shortly be presented 
to the public. 

Lallav&k or Lallesvari Yakyani is one 
among these Kashmiri, philosophical books. 
It is throughout a philosophical poem meant 
to popularise the fundamental teachings of 
Saiva philosophy. It has won the admiration 
of the Kashmirian thinkers of the past and 
is even now being reproduced from memory 
by most of the Kashmiri Pandits. In every 
day talk some of the verses of the poem 
are made use of even by the learned. Though 
something like a short sketch of the life 
of Lalla requires to be attempted yet for 
want of any authentic and consistent account 
of her life and doings I am forced to write a few 
points only in connection with her as follows 

In the village of “Sirnpura”, about 
six miles from Srinagar, Lallesvari, as tradi¬ 
tion will have it, was born. She was married 
in a Brahmin family of “Pampur'’ otherwise 
known as “Padmapura”. Even from her 
girlhood she appeared to move, walk and 
have her being in the spiritual realm. She, 
being more of a recluse, suffered much at 
the hands of her wicked mother-in-law. 
Many miracles are said to have been 
wrought by her, one among them being 
the appearance, at her sweet bidding, of a 
particular ppoi referred to even now as 
”Lalla-trag” or the pool of Lalla. 

Siddha Srikantha or “Siddhamol” 
(bather Siddha) was her spiritual teacher. 
According to Hassan, who wrote a History 
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Kashmir in Persian as many years ago 
as forty, she flourished in the beginning of 
the 14th century and when put to several 
tortures by her mother-in-law and being 
unable to face them any longer, she broke 
asunder the trammels of the so-called wordlv 
morality and became a recluse wandering 
and doing what she liked. Some say the 
idea of duality was forgotten by her to 
such an extent that she walked about in 
Eve’s dress. If the lengthy description of 
her superhuman miracles were the aim of the 
present writer it would have covered a volume. 


Bhaskara P>aj;\naka, son of Avatftra- 
kantha and grandson of Yaidhryakantha 
who, to commemorate his own name, got 
constructed a landing place called “Vndya 
Yaryun” near the Maharaj’i'is palace, was 
the first man who undertook a liberal trans¬ 
lation in Sanskrit of her sayings. So subtle 
is the meaning of these that even such an 
eminent translator as he lias committed 
several blunders. Bhaskara Kajanaka, so far 
as I have been able to see his writings, is the 
author of the Isvara-prntyabhijha-sutra- 
Vimarsinl—Tikft,, and a commentary ol IMokslio- 
paya or Vasishtha extending over a lac 
of Slokas. 


10. Vijiiana Bhairava.—It is a treatise 
discussing 112 forms of meditation. It is 
written in the form of interlocution in which 
the speakers are Bhairava and Bhairavi and so 
it is of divine authorship; 

Sivopadhy&ya, the commentator practically 
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arv^nf r^ IC l)00 -k’ ,laS » iven tbe c °mment- 
ary of Kshemaraja as far as the 23rd Sloka 

-He says that he could not catch hold of 
a ?^ Co Py» either on birch bark or on paper 
ot the commentary beyond the 23rd Sloka! 
-He supplemented it with his own. He lived 
m the reign of Sukhajivana who ruled in 
Kashmir from 1811 to 1819 [anno Vikramil 
gr eight years, four months and eight days, 
-tie 0- e., Sivopadhyaya) received spiritual 
instructions from Sundarakantha. 

,, f r, ' e S . econd commentary, with which 
the former is coupled, runs by the name of 
yijnana-kaumud 1 . Looking to'the nature of 
the latter, when compared with the former 

edfv^ H d e " lnt i° m ® i " aificanc e. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the work of a third-rate writer The 

the d^te e of°\ the Conimentai 7> which gives 

or 1663 A f n tS . Coni P° sition ^ 4774 Kali era 
or 1 bbd A. D., is spurious. The manuscript 

in my possession leads me to say so. P 

11 . Stava-chintamani.— It is a devo- 
tionai poem consisting of 115 Muktakas or 
independent verses singing the glorv of Siva 
It is written by Bhatta Naravana/ Nothin- 

L s kn r; d 4 f | nite]y about the * wr iter bevond 
on Kshemara ja, in the commentary 

are of * anie ’ Says tbat some hist orians 
-randfath^T*? that BbaUa N^ana’s 

were wp'ltiret a “ d e ' der b ' roU >= r 
jita, Daya and SankJif Paramesvara > Apara- 
by the author himself ahm mt aU ,ota 8a * d 
But l,v the quotation, tS*' 8 ,"" P h 'j* gr £ 
Abhmavagupta attd other writers ot h™ a»e 
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and by tlie manner in which they refer to 
him, it becomes quite evident that he lived 
long before they flourished. He is prior 
even to XJtpaladeva, as a striking coincidence, 
between the ideas of the two writers, is 
perceptible in places more than one. 

It had a commentary by Sri Kama, 
in the time of Kshemaraja. The latter at 
the close of his commentary expressly states 
that he composed a new and different 
commentary at Bijbihara (Vijayesrara-kshetra) 
at the request of Suraditva born of Guna- 
ditva. It took him as many days' as three 
or 'four. What was wanting in Sri llamas 
commentary was amply supplied by Kshema¬ 
raja. The book is simple in style and 
exclusively in praise of Siva. All the lollowers 
of Saiva * cult should benefit themselves by 
its pious and patient study. 

12. Maharthamanjari.— It is a work 
closely bearing on the monistic aspect of 
Saiva* Philosophy. It comprises 70 stanzas 
or Gathas which on account of brevity are 
also called sutras. The language employed 
is a particular form of the Ptakrit not akin 
to Kashmiri. The dissimilarity between the 
Kashmiri dialect and that used herein goes 
a -treat wav to prove that Mahesvarananda, 
the author and commentator of the work, 
must have lived and been born not in 
Kashmir but in some other part of India. 

"laiiesvarananda, as far as the opening 
t(* r ■ of the commentary and the conclud¬ 
ing stanza of the text are concerned, is 
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101 rne lvulachara. Although the verse 
beginning with “Siva-Sakti—ubhayonmesha”, 
quoted on page 91, as taken from Mahana- 
yaprakasa, is not traceable in the Mahanava- 
prakasa now known, yet it cannot he "far 
from truth to assert that the Maharthaman- 
jari is modelled on its predecessor Mahana- 
yaprakasa. So far as the text is concerned 
Makesvarananda is on all hands admitted to 
be the author thereof. Mahesvarananda’s 
Guru and great Guru are Mahaprakasa and 
Sivananda. The name of his Guru is used 
in many a stanza and. lie docs offer ins 
salutation indirectly to Mahaprakasa. The 
authorship of the commentary called Parimaia 
is to be ascribed to Mahesvarananda himself, 
as the commentator in the 2nd verse pravs 
while invoking the aid of Sumukhi DeVi, 
in the following words;— 


“May Sumukhi Devi be ‘-propitiated 
with the seventy stanzas (Gathas) written in 
her favourite language etc, etc. !” 


From the table of contents given in 
Sanskrit at the beginning of the book every 
attentive reader will find that one stanza is 
missing after the 47th with which it is 
connected in sense. 


The secret doctrine which is taught 
herein is said at the end to have been pro¬ 
pounded to Arjuna by Madhava on the eve 
of the Great Mar (). 
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Maharthamanjari is an attempt in a 
nutshell, to put the Saiva interpretation upon 
the Tantrik tenets and thereby to prove the affi¬ 
nity between the Tantras and the Saivagamas. 

It will not be far from relevancy here to 
say something about the date of the composition. 
Taking it for granted that the author and 
the commentator are one and the same per¬ 
sonage, the best way to ascertain the date 
i* to critically examine the quotations given 
in the body of the book. The profuse use, 
that has not infrequently been made of the 
extracts from the works of Abhinavagupta 
and Kshemaraja, makes it unquestionably 
true to say that he must have lived not 
prior to Kshemaraja. 


13. Kamakalavilasa of Punyananda 
Natha.— This book although consisting only 
of 55 Aryas is a very beautiful and pleas¬ 
ing reading. Its study is relished on 
account of the sweet flow of metre, simpli¬ 
city and gracefulness of diction and rich 
illustrations. Kamakalavilasa, as the name 
itself implies, h descriptive of what Sri-Chakra 
symbolically represents. It also reviews the 
emanation and development of the physical 
universe from the first principle Parama 
Siva. KamakaUvidya, or the secret and 
sacred exposition of Panchadasakshari, was 
at first made in the Krta age by the first 
teacher Siva to his Divine Spouse Kamesvari 
while He was occupying Sri-pitha. Kamesvari 
taught it to the three teachers of the three 
subsequent ages, such as Mitresa and others, 
while these in their turn imparted the 
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knowledge to their own human disciples. 
This threefold transmission of the secret 
heritage by one teacher to another is techni¬ 
cally called Divyaugha, Siddhaugha and 
Manavaugha. 

Punyananda has, fortunately for the 
world, given up modesty in ascribing the 
authorship of the book to himself in as 
plain a language as possible. 

It cannot be said definitely who the 
author of the commentary is inasmuch as 
all the concluding Aryas of the published 
text, under review, have got no commentary 
on them, although Dr. Aufrecht in his own 
Catalogue assigns the authorship of the 
commentary to Natananda Natha. 

14. Shat-trimsat Tattvasandoha.— It 
forms a brief yet interesting description of 
the 36 categories which in the Saivh 
literature are commonly known by the 
name of Tattva. This book, published as it 
is, does not in the least afford any proof 
either directly or indirectly regarding the 
authorship. But the consultation of the 
Yogini-hrdaya and the commentary thereon, 
will inevitably lead to the conclusion that 
the author of the Shat*trimsat Tattvasandoha 
is Amrtananda Natha disciple of Piuiyanau- 
da Natha whose connection with the fcama- 
kalayilasa, as the author, is well established. 
A short commentary on the text is ascribed, 
without any rhyme or reason, to ltajanaka 
Ananda. The writer is told that it is the 
Work of the Departmental Pandits and has 
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been fathered upon Rajanaka Ananda to 
deceive the public. 

15. Bhavopahara.— The name of the 

book connotes the presentation of mental . 
offerings. Herein the aim of the author 

has been to paint vividly and beautifully 
the requisites of a worship in the spiritual 
domain. As such, it goes a great deal 

towards the elucidation of what the requi¬ 
sites of the physical worship stand for in 

ts spiritual counterpart. Cbakrapani, the 
author of the book, is altogether silent 
about himself, whereas Eamyadeva, his 
commentator, clearly expresses that the words 
and used in the 47th verse are 

suggestive of the author’s name. Ramyadeva, 
so far as the verse at the end of the 
commentary is concerned, is the commentator 
and seems to have been a disciple of 

Yogananda. There is a booklet in possession 

of this Department, from the pen of this 
Ramyadeva called Advayadvadasika which, in 
course of time, will find its place in 
the Kashmir Series. Ramyadeva referred to 
hv Mankha in his Srikantha Charita is said 
to have enjoyed a unique reputation a3 a 
Yedic Scholar and great exponent of Vedanta 
Philosophy. Ishta-siddhi, a work on Vedanta 
Philosophy, is said to have been commented 
on by him. If we go by Mankha’s reference 
to bun, it can very easily be said that be 
was a contemporary of the former and 
lived in the 12th century A. D. 

16. Eodha Pancha-dasika consists of 
fifteen stanzas written by Abhinavagupta 
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with the intention of inculcating upon his 
students of less refined intellect how bondage 
and escape therefrom are nominal and how 
the universe emanates from and is identifi¬ 
able with Paramesa as forming the essential 
nature of thinghood. 


17. Anuttara-prakasa Panchasika:- Being 
treated as one included in the Rudrayamala 
Tantra, Anuttara prakasa Panchasika has to be 
considered as of divine authorship. The Yogini- 
hrdaya refers to tnis book under the designation 
of Para Panchasika. In the above connection 
it belongs to the same family as the 
Paratrimsika. 


Illumination or elucidation of the 
nature of the Being, than whom there is 
none higher, is the main theme of this booklet. 
Explanation of the mystic origin and the 
symbolization of the Sarada alphabet, although 
dwelt upon here and there, is subservient 
to the main theme. Representation of the 
36 categories, ranging from Siva to the 
grossest element earth, by means of several 
letters or groups of letters characterises it 
from other works. A key to the solution 
of the riddle of existence is given in the 
last verse but one which, running as it does, 
means that he, who, through his unwearied 
exertion, absorbs into the I-ness its opposite 
This-ness, i. e., brings about a veritable uni¬ 
fication between the subject and the object, 
does, so to say, enjoy his own real nature 

18. Para-pravesika. - This is a primer of 
Saiva Philosophy, its intelligent study is 
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culated to make the reader capable 

into the rich province of the Saiva 
Philosophy. Unlike all other works on the 
Saiva Philosophy, the Para-pravesika is in 
prose. All the 36 categories, with which 
every student of Saiva Philosophy comes in 
contact so frequently, are enumerated, defined 
and in some places illustrated too. 


19. Spandasandoha by Kshemaraja.— 
It is an exhaustive commentary on the first 
stanza or sutra of the Spandakdrikas by 
Vasugupta, which reads as follows:— 


sura: i 


d gtr: n 


In this elaborate commentary Kshema» 
raja has, very successfully and in a masterly 
way, traced the connection of the succeeding 
Karikas with the 1st. Here and there he 
has introduced the interpretations given to 
the Karikas of Vasugupta by the generation 
of writers prior to his. He has given his 

reasons for the rejection of these and for 

the acceptance of his own. We find two 

sutras quoted in it from the Sivasutras which 
are not at present found in any existing 
manuscript of them. This commentary, as 
Kshemaraja says himself, is materially based 
upon what he heard from his Guru Abhina- 
vagupta in the way of explanation. 

20. Tantrasara.—The composition of 
the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta seems to 

have taken place in the closing year of his 
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Tantraloka which occupied his time and atten¬ 
tion in ripe old age. The purpose, which 
this epitome serves, is given rightly well in 
the following verse by the author himself:— 

f5TJTn%cf ^ | 

“Such an extensive book as the Tantraloka 
cannot be studied by all. Hence, the atten¬ 
tion of the educated public is invited to this 
Tantrasara which is written in as simple a 
language as possible”. 

For the teachings that Abhinavagupta 
tried to impart to the posterity through the 
medium of his Tantrasara, he expresses his 
indebtedness to his Guru Sri Sambhu Natha 
whose teacher is known to us under the name 
of Sumati Natha. 

What he set himself to achieve herein 
is beautifully described in the verse which 
when translated reads as follows:— 

“Ignorance or the lack oi' the right 
knowledge is indubitably said to be the cause 
of bondage. In the Saiva Philosophy the 
same is technically called by the term Mala 
or impurity. All that impurity gets uprooted 
rigntly when the complete knowledge dawns 
forth Full blossoming of the consciousness, 
which comes into being only when the im- 
puuU cisappears en bloc, is called Moksha. 
Hence through this Sastra I am expounding 
the entire essence of the knowable”. 
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The hook as known to usrat present, 
either through the manuscripts or the pub¬ 
lished text, is divided into 22 Abnikas or 
diurnal portions. Finis of each such portion 
is indicated by a Sanskrit stanza and a verse 
or verses in the Prakrit which appears to 
he an opproach to Kashmiri, although it 
cannot he said with accuracy if the Prakrit 
employed here is the same as that from 
which the present Kashmiri is descended. The 
stanzas at the end of each chapter give a 
gist of the subject discussed in a particular 
chapter. The author’s parentage is known in 
this book only as far as his father and 
mother. They are respectively called Nara- 
simhagupta or Chukkhala and Yimalfi. 

The book, among other things, dis¬ 
cusses the ways and means of initiating a 
disciple termed Samavi and Putraka. The 
former unlike the latter has to observe 
strictly all the injunctions laid down in the book. 

To be brief, this epitome embodies the 
instructions regarding the performance of 
various ceremonies prenatal and post-natal 
from the Tantrik point of view. 

Lakulisa, the founder of the Pasupata 
School of the Saivas, is also quoted in this. 

The Tantrasara presents in a laconic 
way a complete account of the principal 
beliefs and the rituals of the of 

the school of Saivas. 

21. Para-trimsika, an Agama Sastra 
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commented upon in an elaborate way by 
Abhinavagupta. “Para-trisika” is its proper 
and justifiable designation according to the 
meaning assigned to it by the commentator 
Abhinavagupta. The designation is to be 
treated as consisting of two words “Para” 
and “Trisika”. “Para” meaning the transcen¬ 
dental and “Trisika” the mistress rulinsr 
over the three faculties respectively called 
Iccha, Jnana and Kriya Saktis. So the title 
denotes transcendental Siva as covering all 
the three faculties in his female aspect. As 
the book is mainly dealing with Para-Sakti 
as symbolised by the Hrdaya bija, the 
glorification whereof forms the main theme 
cf the book, the title “Para trisika' is more 
accurate than either ‘Para trimsika or “Para- 
-trimsaka”. This is also called Anuttara Sutra. 


The aim of the book is to teach how 
the Hrdava-bija stands for the whole universe. 
The twofold arrangement of the Sanskrit 
alphabet, technically known Siddha-krama 
and Malinikrama, finds its existence poten- J 
tially in this Hrdava-bija or heart-radical. 
The use of the latter is said to be capable 
of rendering all the Mantras efficacious. The 
opening portion of the text, which discusses 
the origin of the cosmos from the alphabet 
as also of the alphabet itself, serves, in my 
humble opinion, as a prelude to the glori¬ 
fication of the Hrdaya-bija. 

Many instructions are given in connec¬ 
tion with the preliminaries of the sacred 
incantation. The miracles, that are said to 
be wrought through the efficacy of this, are 
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too many to be detailed here. Absolute 
emancipation from the bondage of birth and 
death is held to attend the right knowledge 
of this “Para-bija’\ 

The commentary is written, as Abhi- 
nava himself says, at the request of his 
three affectionate pupils, his brother ilano- 
rathagupta, Ramadeva and Kama whose 
geneologv, as given by Abhinavagupta, is 
tabulated as follows:— 


Yaraha—A Minister to Yasaskarn 
j ( A. D. 939 ) 


Sauri married to Vatsalika. 


Kama. 


Abhinavagupta disdainfully alludes to 
several commentators whose commentaries, 
he says, fall far short of the average. It is the 
commentary on the Para-trisika by Somananda 
which Abhinavagupta has enlarged upon and 
elucidated here and there. The explanation 
of the whole text has, all along, the Trika 
basis and Trika colouring. 'Ihere is one 
solitary instance where Abhinavagupta know¬ 
ingly deviates from Somananda. The former 
differs from the latter in interpreting the 
word w in the 5th verse. Somananda 
breaks it into two vx and q . Ry ^ he 
means Siva and by Sakti, and quotes an 
Agamu to support his interpretation. Abhi¬ 
navagupta affirms that no Agama referred 
to by Somananda was ever seen by him. 
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He (Abhinava) incidentally refers to 
le P® 1 ticular local conventionalities in the 
use or^ words. 'J he .'southerners use the word 
c iora in the sense of cooked rice, whereas 
ttie cundhis understand a thief by the same 
term. 1 he Southerners again call cooked 
lice by which according to Kashmiri 
means husked grains of harlev. He refers 
t® his own composition criticising Somanan- 
da s Siva-drsti and quotes from the 7th chapter 
ot Siva-drsti. His quotation proves bevond 
any doubt that Siva-drsti was known to him 
in its entirety. 


The Kubjikamata for the first time 
noticed by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
oastri in his Kepal Catalogue is also 
quoted here. 


Several interpretations, which he every 
now and then gives to the textual words, 
evince quite clearly that he was a philo¬ 
logist in the right sense of the word. 


22. Janma-marana Vichara by Varna- 
deya.—While discussing the origin of the 
universe, Vamadeva holds the same creation- 
view as that of the other Saiva writers. 
J he five aspects of Paramasiva—Chit, Ananda, 
ccha Jnana and Kriya—are very well 
( e ?, Cn , \ n a few short sentences. He 
i rs t ie Jiva by Anu inasmuch as the Jj.va 

mi f rama81va ln inus His absolute freedom. 
All beings occupying higher or lower sta- 
tions according to their spiritual worth, are 
classified under three heads—resume, 
and -hey are so called according as one 
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or two or all the three impurities keep 
sticking to them. The six sheaths or the 
principles of subjective limitation are enume¬ 
rated and explained just as in other books of 
the Saiva Philosophy. After discussing the 
origin of the universe, the author turns 
his attention to the discussion relating to 
human anatomy. In tracing the different 
stages of development and decay throngh 
which every living being passes inevitably 
from Garbhadhana to the final dissolution of 
the bodily frame, he quotes several authori¬ 
ties on medical science. Chillachakreswaramata 
quoted by him, although a Tantra, seems to 
border partially on a medical science. 1 he 
author discusses not only the growth and 
decay of the physical body but also the 
passage of a being out of the old physical 
body and the entrance into a new one. He 
further on enters into the province of Yoga 
Philosophy and says that the Yogi who 
fixes his breath in the artery, situate just 
between the two arteries Ida and Pingala, 
actually sees his self as a luminous mass. 

At the close of the book the author 
remarks that it is merely by the right real¬ 
isation of the true self that Jivanmukti or 
emancipation in life is attainable. Herein 
the reader will come across a verse in Prakrit 
quoted. I find no reason to identify Yoges- 
varacharya with Yogaraja and then to say 
that Yamadeva is a pupil of Yogaraja. 

23. Amaraugha—Sasana by Goraksha- 
natha.—It begins abruptly with the descrip¬ 
tion of the downward passage of Kundalmi, 
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serpent force, from the crevice in the 
head to Muladhara. There is no verse o.f 
salutation and no benedictory stanza at the 
beginning. First five pages are devoted to 
making clear some of the words occurring 
in the verse— * 

qtrr ?p?q; it 

The subject-matter of the book is more 
or less the same as that dealt with in 
Hatha-yoga-pradipika and other Tantrik Yo^a 
works. 


After describing such commonplace 
terms Subha, Asubha, Prana, Apana etc., 
the author gives different theories held by 
different schools in connection with Moksha 
All these theories be refutes as groundless 
and defines the stage of Moksha as the 
one wherein the workings of the mind are 
introspected with the mind itself through 
Samadhi. The book concludes with the 
description of the six navel centres through 
which Kundalini passes and the location of 
the five gross elements therein. The mention 
of the author is nowhere given except in 
the colophon. 


21. Tantravata-dhanika bv Abhinava- 
gupta.—Tliough the editor considers Abliina- 
vagupta author of Tantravata-dhanika as 
i event from and other than the famous 
author of the Tantraloka, yet it is justifi- 
able .o identify the two on the ground that it 
is a further attempt of Abhinavaguptacharya 
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to e])itomise the voluminous work Tantraloka. 
It seems to have been written after the 
Tantrasara was composed and published. 

All the important points, discussed at 
length in the Tantraloka, are given in this 
book although very laconically. It is in 
three chapters or Ahnikas and no names are 
found given to these divisions. 

25. Mahanayaprakasa.-Mahanayaprakasa 
or Maharthaprakasa written in the language 
which is purely Kashmiri and which for 
want of better and more intelligent trans¬ 
literation has assumed a look somewhat 
different from that of modern Kashmiri. 

The above stanza if rightly ^ transli¬ 
terated would read a9 follows:— 

i 

HTf q WHN II 
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English rendering— 

O you who are following the right, 
path, you who have acquired the stability 
of mind by constant meditation, you who 
have raised themselves up by following tbe 
right order of the duties of life and who 
are both worldly and unworldly, go on 
acting up to this, the only object of pursuit. 


The theme of the book is somewhat 
Tantrik in nature. It is the Maharthapra- 
kasa or the illumination of the highest object 
of life. The book is no doubt an attempt 
to throw light on tbe Kramartha or the 
reality as appearing in all the four stages 
of utterance respectively called Para, Pash- 
yanti, Madhyama and Vaikhari as also, under 
the five names Vamesi, Khechari, Bhuohari, 
Sainhara-bhakshini and Raudresvari. These 
are the deities respectively of those who 
have attained their object of life by right 
knowledge, by incantations, by Melapa or 
the union, by Saktopava and by Sainbkavo- 
pava. Their respective Mudras are calleu 
Karanlcini, Krodhani, Bhairavi, Lelihana and 
Khechari. Makara Devi or Mangala Devi is 
said to be the heroine, as it were, ruling 
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5. She is to be worshi¬ 
pped as seated on Simhasana in a house in 
the North. From the frequent mention of 
this term, Mangala seems to have been a 
popular deity in the North. 

These five deities are defined as re¬ 
presenting the five stages through which 
each sense experience passes. Supreme con¬ 
sciousness before and after any sense experi¬ 
ence is called Vamesi and Raudresvari 
respectively. She is so called inasmuch as 
she vomits forth and absorbs into herself 
all the physical phenomena. Her first 
flutter, when developing into a desire and 
when directed towards the sense organs, is 
called Khechari. When the same desire 
goes out as it were and becomes one with the 
sense object she is called Bhuchari. And 
lastly when she acquires the full experience 
of the object she absorbs it into herself and 
is called Samharabhakshini. Solar light 
inclines towards Khechari, lunar towards 
Bhuchari and fire light towards Samhara¬ 
bhakshini. The first and the last deities 
preside over all the three forms of light. 

By Jnana, Jnana-siddhas mean the right 
knowledge of one’s own self; Mantra-siddhas 
exnlain their Mantras as right thinking; 
Melapa as understood by Melapa-siddhas is 
the union between the knower and the 
knowable; Saktopaya or Saktakrama is that 
process whereby Sakta-siddhas attain to that 
stage wherein the distinction among the 
experiencer, the experienced and the ex¬ 
perience is totally imperceptible; and the 





last stage, 
neglected, 
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wherein even that process is 
is called the Sambhavadhama. 

The derivation of the TJddivanapitha 
is also here given. About the author of the 
book the writer knows nothing excepting this 
that his name is Sitikantha. (cf. 14th TJdaya, 
1st stanza—ire 3jwr ”) 

The first spiritual teacher of the Utta- 
rapitha, of which the book professes to be a 
guide book, is Sivanandanatha alias Avatara- 
kanatha. The line of spiritual teachers as 
running from him down to Jayaratha (1200 
A. D.) is tabulated as under: 


Sivananda or Avataraka 


Keyuravati 


Chakrabhanu 


Madanika 


Ujjata Udbhata 


Kalvani 


Govindaraja Erakasama 


Somananda 


I 


Utpaladeva 


Lakshmanagupta 


( Abhinavagupta 

Jayaratha, Commentator of Tantraloka (A. 1). 
1200)—cf. Tant. 4th Ahnika, pp. 188-200. 
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Sitikantha, author and presumably 
commentator also of Mahanavaprakasa, seems 
to belong to the Northern School, especially, 
to that branch of it which was headed by 
Chakrabhanu. 

26. Isvara-pratvabhijna with Vimarsini- 
The composition of this book seems to have 
been taken in hand by Utpaladeva, the 
disciple of Somauanda, avowedly with the 
view of demonstrating the existence of God 
at the time the people had, under the 
influence of Buddhistic teachings, shown their 
tendency to oscillate between belief and 
non-belief in God. It is, as the author 
himself says, written on the analogy of 
Sornananda’s Sivadrsti which stands in the 
same relation to this as substance to shadow. 
The stanzas of the Isvara-pratvabhijna are 
referred to under two distinct names Karika 
and Sutra. They are Sutras in so far as 
each word in them is significant and suggest¬ 
ive of many a meaning. It is on account 
of the suggestiveness and terseness that the 
author himself undertook to write two exposi¬ 
tions Vrtti and Vivrti. The latter in turn 
is a commentary on the former. Both are 
found here in fragments only. 

Utpaladeva, a Saiva writer of great 
renown and of matchless scholarship, says 
nothing about the chronology of his works. 
His father, his son, and his fellow-student 
only are known to us. Their names respect¬ 
ively are Udayakara, Vibhramakara and 
Padmananda. He belonged to the distingui¬ 
shed family of Rajanakas now known as 



Razdans. Even to this day there are several 
descendents to be found in Kashmir of 
this family. 


His works, that have come to the 
notice of this Department so far, are as under : 

i. Isvara-pratyabhijna. 2. Isvara-pratyabhijna- 
Yrtti. 3. Isvara-pratyabhijna-vivrti. 4. Siva-drsti- 
Yrtti. 5. Isvara-siddhi. 6. Sambandna-siddhi. 
7. Ajada-pramatr-siddhi. 8. Utpalastotravali. 

Isvara-pratyabhijna is commented on 
by Abhinava and the commentary is called 
Laghvi Viniarsini. The commentator has 
divided the Sutras into four Adhikaras which, 
again, are subdivided into Ahnikas; thus the 
whole work is thrown into 16 chapters. 

Isvara-pratyabhijna with its comrrlent- 
ary will appear in print in two volumes. 
One has already been published by the 
Department. It contains eight chapters. 
The first chapter serves as an introduction 
to the whole; the second deals with the 
counter arguments; the third their 1 ‘efuta— 
tion; the fourth, memory or the power of 
retention; the 5 th, cognitive faculty; the 
6th, power of differentiation; the 7th, prov¬ 
ing these faculties as a possession of one 
individual being; the 8th, arguing the exist¬ 
ence of God from his multifarious powers. 

27. Tantraloka with Vivelca.— The 
happy idea of undertaking such a useful 
work as the one under review was moved 
by Abhinavagupta’s pupils and fellow-students. 
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e Tantraloka, as he himself says, is in¬ 
tended to serve as a guide book of Shadar- 
dhasastra or the Trika Philosophy. Thus in 
the main it has fulfilled the crying need 
of the followers of that School. It is 
principally based on the Malinivijaya. Abhi- 
navagupta with his hands held up announces 
that there is no point of the Trika System 
that does not find its mention in the Sri 
Malinivijaya. He further says that all the 
sixty four original Tantras are briefly re¬ 
presented in the works on the Trika System; 
and Malinivijaya or Malinimata is, as it 
were, the essence of those. 


Five steps in transmission, from Para- 
masiva to man, of the Tantrik lore, in 
general, are given as below: 

1. Mahan, i. e., from Siva to Sadasiva. 

2. Avantara, i. e., Sadasiva to Anantanatha. 

3. Divya, i. e., Anantanatha to Srikantha, 
Nandi, Kumara etc. 

4. Divva-adivya, i. e., from Srikantha etc. 
to Sanatkumara and other Rishis. 

5. Itaretara or Adivya, i. e., from Sanat¬ 
kumara ond other sages to man and 
other beings. 

In accordance with the tenets of the 
Tantraloka, the Tantrik lore was specially 
studied and ardently admired by the three 
Mathikas (or Schools) and a half. They are 
called Tryambaka Matbika, Amardaka Mathika, 
Srinatha Mathika and Ardha—Tryambaka 
Mathika. The teachings of the Tryambaka 
School were continued and carried on by 
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both male and female student descendents. 
That represented by the line of female 
descendents is regarded as Ardha-Tryambaka 
because of the superiority, of the male sex 
over the female. The Tryambaka School 
professed pure monism, Amardaka, dualism 
and the Srinatha School, both monism and 
dualism as the basis of all Tantrik teachings. 


Although belonging himself to the 
first or the Advaita School, Abhinavagupta 
received the teachings of all the three Schools 
from the three different personages who had 
specialised themselves in the Schools above 
referred to. 


Rain an atha gon Airakavara probably 
' Vamanatka ’ 

the same as Erakasama of the Mahanayaprakasa, 
imparted to him the teachings of the Amar¬ 
daka School. Under the son of Bhutiraja, 


he thoroushly studied the principal doctrines 
of the Srinatha School and under Uakshmana- 
gupta his own father those of the Tryambaka 
School. Sambliunatha, to whom he is very 
particular in offering his salutations at the 
commencement of almost all his works, 
lucidly explained him the niceties and the 
crucial points of the Ardha Tryambaka School. 
Besides these, as he himself says, he is indebted 
to a host of other teachers for the compila¬ 
tion of Tantraloka such as Srichandra, 
Charma etc. etc. 


Abhinavagupta’s relatives.—While dis¬ 
cussing his own pedigree, Abhinavagupta 
alludes to the famous defeat sustained by 
Yasovarman of Kanauj at the hands of 
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Lalitaditva on his triumphal march for the 
■world conquest (700 A.B.) It was during this 
Lalitaditya’s expedition for the world con¬ 
quest that he brcmght to his own capital 
Attrigupta from Antarvedi or Central India, 
and Chankuna, a famous alchemist and 
brother to Kankanavarsha from Bokhara as 
a trophy. On the bank of the river Jhelum at 
Srinagar a well furnished house was got 
constructed for Attrigupta. Abhinavagupta 
belongs to the family <of this Attrigupta 
and his Gottra is that of At.t$i. His grand¬ 
father was known by the name of Varaha- 
gupta and his parents by Narasimbagupta 
(Chukhulaka) and Yimala (died prematurely). 

The place and occasion of the composition 
of Tantraloka.—It was for the benefit of Mano- 
ratha, his younger brother, Kama son of 
Sauri and grandson of Yallabha Minister 
to Yasaskara (939 A. D.), Mandra cousin of 
Kama and his early companion, Ivshema, 
IJtpala, Chakraka, Abhinava and Padmagupta, 
his own cousins, that Abhinavagupta composed 
his great work Tantraloka in the house 
of Yatsalika, wife to Sauri, where he was 
attended upon, faithfully and respectfully, 
by Adya, mother of Yogesvaradatta and 
wife to Kama, and by her own brother 
Abhinava and by Lumpaka, a Sadhu. 

His education.—A number of vears, 
it is said, he devoted to the critical study 
of almost all the branches of Sanskrit, 
specialising himself in grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. He studied grammar under his 
own father Nurasimhadeva and rhetoric 
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under Bhattenduraja. A clear and convin¬ 
cing proof of his unique scholarship as a 
rhetorician he has given to the world in his 
commentary on the* Dhwanyaloka. His 
acquaintance even with details of such other 
philosophies as those of Buddhists and Char- 
vakas is ascertainable from his refutation of 
the views thereof. 


Commentary, known as Yiveka. on the 
Tantralo'ka is penned down by Jayaratha. It 
is, as Jayaratha says, an enlargement upon 
the commentary of Subhatacharya. Jayaratha 
lived in 1200 A. D. probably in the reign 
of Jayasimha whom he calls by Rajaraja. 
The geneological table of Jayaratha is given 
for ready reference here below: 


Pnrnamanoratha, Minister to Yasaskara (939 A. D.) 

Utpalaratha. 

Prakasaratka 
J 


Pharmaratha 

Uttamaratha 

1 I 

Suryaratlia Manoratha 

i 

Amrtaratha 
Made a Math a 
at Vartakara] 

Visishtaratha 

■ i 

Utpalaratha II Jyeshthartttha 

Made a Matha at 
•Silaatbana and was 

Minister to 

Auanta-1028-1063 A. P 

1 

! .. 

^lvaratha 

1 

Sakraratha 

• . 1 

Samar atha Nandiratba 

! 


Gnnaratha 

I 


i 

I'erarath* 


Gungaratha Lankaratha 

,a rried Sattvft, and diod 
a Pfemataro doath 

Srn^araratha, Minister to Rajaraja 

I 


Jayadratha 

(Author of Haracbarita 

ehintamanil 


Jayaratha 
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Sankhadhara was the teacher of Jaya- 
ratha in all the different branches * of 
Sanskrit. He imbibed the secret doctrines 
of Siva , Sastra from Kalyana. It was under ' 
the inducement of Raiaraja,* probably Jaya- 
simha (1128-49 A. D.) that Jayaratha turned 
his attention towards commenting upon the 
voluminous work 8ri Tantraloka. 

The hook is divided into 37 chapters 
or Almikas. So far the Department has 
been able to publish the first two chapters 
of the same. There is one mannerism 
found in this work, i. e., one single stanza 
is devoted to mark the finis and the begin¬ 
ning and to hint at the subject-matter of 
the two chapters preceding and following. 

The contents of the already published 
chapters are : 

1. Vijnana-bheda-prakasanam or the descrip¬ 
tion and discussion of the difference 
existing among the Upayas, namely, 
Sambhnva, Sakta, and Anava as means 
to the realisation of Paramasiva. 

2. Anupaya or the highest and best form 
of Sambhavopaya. 
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